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JEgvptiaca. 
III. 


It is generally imagined that all the ancient scribes of Egypt 
indited their writings only upon papyri, but this is not strictly 


correct, for sometimes leather of the nature of parchment was 
used. So far from this being a novelty invented in late times, 
it, like everything Egyptian, goes back to an unknown antiq- 
uity, for a chapter of the “ Book of the Dead” is said to have 
been found under quite an early Dynasty written upon leather 
and concealed beneath a statue. How many centuries must. 
have lapsed for a chapter of the Ritual to have dropped out 
of the canon? Who can say? 

There is a document upon leather still in existence which 
came from Thebes, and it has been described a long time ago 
by M. Virey. It is of the time of ‘Ramses II., more than a 
thousand years before parchment was used by the Greeks, and 
yet it is, what paleographers have supposed to have been a Ro- 
man practice, a palymsest manuscript. The fact that it was 
capable of being utilised as a palimsest probably is the cause . 
of leather having been the material employed, because it was 
used for the purpose of engrossing monthly Pharaonic accounts. 
The figures were erased, the names remaining as before and 
the new set of monthly items written again. 
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This manuscript preserves the accounts of the “ahn,” or 
outer domain of the royal palace, and is for the first month of 
spring, viz., Pachons of the fifth year of RamsesII. The “ahn” 
seems to have included the outer courtyard and Nile wharf, sta- 
bles, warehouses, and workshops, and as there was no coinage 
and much tribute and presents were paid in kind, this outer do- 
main was of considerable size. It was distinct from the palace it- 
self because we have papyri which provide us with tabulated ac- 
counts of goods delivered into the royal dwelling house proper, 
from the stores that had accumulated in the “ahn.” 

Doubtless the clerks in the exterior department had their 
lists checked by stock taking at various periods, allowance be- 
ing made for items they had receipts for as having been hand- 
ed over to the palace itself. The majority of items in this man- 
uscript account relate to the delivery of bricks and timber, 
which seem to have formed the temple tribute from most of 
the provinces. 

M. Virey deduces some interesting historical data from the 
text. Itstops at the 15th day of Pachons of the King’s sth 
year. Now the epic poem of Pentaur tells us that on the 9th 
of the following month Epiphi, Ramses crossed the frontier 
at T’ar on his Kadesh campaign. To reach T’ar from Thebes 
by the goth the scribe, if he were liable to military service, 
would have to leave soon after the r5th of Pachons, and doubt- 
less with, or without, him would leave many of the Ahn chan- 


cery officials concerned in the memorandum. 

It is quite possible that the author fell in one of the reckless 
charges of the Hittite charioteers, and, as he never returned, 
his leather account book was mislaid and buried in the sand, to 
be restored to us some 3,000 years later. 

There doubtless are still in the possession of Arab dealers in 
Cairo portions of the mass of manuscripts belonging to the Gen- 
iza of that city, the greater portion of which are now at Cam- 
bridge; for lastJanuary parts of these manuscripts were obtained 
by me which are now in the library of the Magill Univesity at 
Montreal One of these consisted of four paper leaves inscribed 
upon both sides in writing of about the 14th century, with a 


text of the Midrash Rabba. 
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Another of eight pages is noticeable because though an Ara- 
bic treatise it is written in Hebrew characters. The subject 
matter of the work is the treatment of the poor with special 
reference to Deuteronomy xv, 7-11. It is writtenin the form of 
question and answer. Saadyah Ben Gaon is referred to. It is 
perhaps part of a lengthy Karaite commentary upon the Pen- 
tateuch. : 

The third document is unfortunately representated by only 
a single page. It is probably of the 13th century, and is a Rab- 
binic, not Karaite, composition. It isa rhymned text, and, it 


is likely, was written with the object of its recital upon the 
“Day of Atonement.” It concerns the functions of the High 


Priest in connection with Leviticus xvi., and is written in ele- 
gant Hebrew. 
JoserH OFrrorD. 


Dr. Spiegelberg’s “Semitic” Hyksos Dynasty. 


In an article published in the March number of Bisuia, 


headed “The Sojourn in Goshen and the Exodus,” the ’Aamu, 
conquerors of Lower Egypt, are referred to as Semites in the 
following words, to wit:— 

“During the rule of the Semztzc Hyksos Dynasty in Egypt, 
certain Semitic tribes, perhaps of Sinaitic origin, moved into 
the Delta with the knowledge and consent of the Government, 


and settled in the district of Goshen. These are the Goshen 
tribes, or, shortly, ‘Jacob.’ ” 

It is, to say the least, discouraging to see the thoroughly ex- 
ploded contention of Josephus, in substance, that the so-called 
“Shepherd Kings” were the Hebrews, and that the forcible 
expulsion of the Hyksos was the peaceable Exodus of the Israel- 
ites, bob up again and again, like Proteus, in ever-changing 
forms, and after it has been conclusively demonstrated that 
these invaders were serpent-worshipping 'Aamu or Hamites, 
devoted to Typhonic Set, or Sutech, and addicted to the abomin- 
able Typhonic practice of human sacrifice. 

Manetho tells us expressly that these invaders were men of 
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“ignoble birth,” who came out of the “eastern parts.” Fortu- 
nately he does not leave us in doubt as to what he means by 
the “eastern parts.” 

In describing the campaigns of. Sethos, or Seti I., he tells us 
that this king made an expedition against Cyprus, Phoenicia, 
the Assyrians and the Medes, and, having subdued them all, 
went on still more boldly and overthrew the cities and coun- 
tries that lay in the “eastern parts.” Thus it is clear that by 
“eastern parts” he meant the country beyond Assyria and 
Medea. If this “ignoble race” had come from Canaan or 
Phoenicia, Manetho would have said so in so many words. 

I have shown elsewhere that the Hamite, or Cushite, inva- 
sion of Egypt occurred in the year 2348 B. c., after the Theban 
dominion (under the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties) had 
lasted 453 years, and 511 years before the expulsion of the 
Hyksos. 

The number of Berossus (with the rectification of one evident 
error) show that the Hamite conquest of Babylonia and west- 
ern Asia also took place in the year 2348 B.c. Note the exact 
agreement: 


Date of “ Median” Conquest, 2348 B.C. 
8 Median (Elamite) Tyrants, 224 


2124 B.C. 

II Median (Elamite) Kings (48) 148 
1976 B.C. 

49 Babylonian Kings, 458 


1518 B.C. 
g Arabian Kings. 245 


1273 B.C. 
40 Babylonian Kings, 526 


Era of Nabonassar, 747 B.C. 


Thus, in the year 2348 B. c., a destructive flood of half-civil- 
ized Hamites swept over western Asia and Lower Egypt, leav- 
death and desolation in its wake. They belonged to what we 
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now call the Mongolian race—that same yellow Asiatic dragon- 
worshiping race called 'Aam or Ham, by the Egyptians. In 
the celebrated Sallier Papyrus their city Avaris (Hat -uaret, 
Ha-uaret, Per-ha-uaret, “ Pi-ha-hiroth”) is expressly called the 
“City of the ’Aamu,” and in the equally celebrated inscription 
of Queen Het-shepsut (Mechephnes) they are again called 
"Aamu. 


On a fragment of the Turin Papyrus, the Hyksos rulers are 
also called 'Aamu, and other fragments show that some of 
them, at least, were characterized as debonu, or “adversaries,” 
to the Theban “ Hyks” in the Land of the South. 

Again we know from contemporaneous inscriptions, that Ian- 
nos, or Jan-ach, bore the title, Hyk-satu, that is, “Ruler of For- 
eign Countries,” and not Hyk-shasu, or “Shepherd King,” as 
Dr. Spiegelberg seems to assume. 

This Hyk-satu Dynasty, which reigned over Lower Egypt 
from 2097 to 1837 B. c., is the Biblical Mizraim, and Moses tells 
us in so many words that Mizraim was the “son of Ham.” 

Cush represents the government established by the invaders 
in Elam and Babylonia; Canaan, the Hyksos invaders after 
they were driven out of Egypt by Amosis, or Amasis; the same 
Pharaoh, by the way, who, according to Manetho, abolished 


their abominable practice of human sacrifice. This is the rea- 
son why Cush and Canaan were also called “sons of Ham.” 
The same inherited bias, which might induce a scientist to 
mistake the Hyk-satu Kings for Shemites, closely related to 
the Shemitic tribes of the Sinaitic peninsula and Canaan, (the 
Nomiu, or “ Nomads,” of the Egyptians) ought to protect him 
from a similar mistake with respect to the type of the portrait- 
statues of Hyksos Kings discovered by Eduard Naville at Bu- 


bastis. The features of these kings are unmistabably Mongol- 
ian. There is nothing Shemitic about them. As we might 
have foreseen, these faces are not of the mild and gentle Chi- 
nese type, but of the vigorous and aggressive Manchu type. 
Neither was there anything exceptional in the Hamite Flood 
of 2348 B. c., which fell with equal force upon the Shemitic in- 
habitants of western Asia and the Japhetic inhabitants of Egypt. 
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Mark you, I have shown that Shemmu and /ap-petu, as well as 
"Aamu, are Egyptian race-names, which were in common use 
at the time of Moses. 

Note how western Asia was inundated by the nomadic Sky- 
thians, and how completely they blotted out the Assyrian em- 
pire; and then note how Europe itself was flooded and ravish- 
ed, first, by the Huns and, afterwards, by the Turks. And, now, 
at the present moment, we are the witnesses to a phenominal 
movement of the same kind, in which another Hamitic nation 
is playing the leading role. 

In view of these facts it will not do for Egyptologists to per- 
sistently ignore the greatest and most disastrous flood of 
Hamites to be found in the annals of history. 

No proof has ever been adduced to show that the so-called 
Hyksos invaders, that is, Manetho’s “men of ignoble birth” 
who came out of the “eastern parts,” were Shemites. The 


Egyptians certainly knew to what race they belonged, 
and they invariably call them Hamites. It is to be presumed 


that Moses also knew something about them. Would he have 
branded them as “sons of Ham,” both in Egypt and in Canaan 
if they had, in fact, been ‘“‘ sons of Shem?” 

How are we to account for the irrepressible conflict between 
Israel and Amalek? Why were the Israelites commanded to 
exterminate the Canaanites? 

It is evident that the cause of the enmity between the Egypt- 
ians and Israelites, on the one hand, and the Hamites, or so- 
called Hyksos, on the other, was fundamental. It was the 
never-ending conflict between Osiris and Typhon, Horus and 
Seth, Good and Evil, Light and Darkness. 

Just as our citizens shrink beck in holy horror when the 
Chinese residents bring out their religious emblem, that 
“Old Serpent,” the “Great Red Dragon,” so did the Egyptians 
recoil in horror before the Great Serpent of Sutech and the 
human sacrifices which were offered to him. Be it said to the 
lasting honor of the Egyptians, that the first official act of 
“Chnebros” (afterwards called Aah-mes) after he had driven 
the hateful idolaters out of Egypt, was to abolish the human 
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sacrifices with which they had polluted the “Land of the 
Living.” 

There is no authority for asserting that Jacob settled in Go- 
shen (Gos-am) during the rule of the Hyksos Kings. Viewing 


it from the Biblical standpoint, there were 430 years between 
the Covenant and Exodus, and 480 years (4 hantis!) be- 
tween the Exodus and the building of Solomon’s Temple. This 
fixes the date of Abram’s visit to Egypt about 1921 B.c., and 
the date of the Exodus at about 1491 B. c. 

According to the astronomical dates of the Egyptians, as ad- 
justed to, and determined by, the Sothiac epochs, the 
Hyksos King, Set-Nudti (called Sethos by Manetho) reigned ag 
years before, and 20 years after, the epoch of Pharmuthi, 1944 
B. C., consequently it is certain that the year 1921 B.c. fell in 
the 4th year of the reign of Iannos, or Jan-ach (sometimes 
written Chi-aan). 

Now, as I have shown in ny Chronological History of Egypt, 
the celebrated “Tablet of Four Hundred Years” dates from 
the above-mentioned epoch, 1944 B. c., and was erected in the 
18th year of the reign of Ramesses Miamun, the so-called 
“ Pharaoh of the Oppression.” 

It is significant that the “ Birth of Jacob” and the “ Expul- 
sion of the Hyksos” were co-incident historical events (1837 
B. C.). 

te repeat it briefly, the settlement of Jacob in Goshen did 
not occur until near the close of the reign of Thothmes III, 
that is, during his joint reign with his son Amen-hotep II., and 
the Exodus occured 215 years thereafter, in the 5th year of the 
reign of Menephthah, and shortly after the defeat of the 
Libyans and their Mediterranean allies. This date is astro- 
nomically fixed as follows: 


Date of Epoch of Epiphi, 1584 B. C. 
Reign of Seti I. after this epoch as 
“Qsiropis,” 23 


1561 B.C. 
Reign of Ramesses Miamen, 66 


Beginning of Menephthah’s reign, 1495 B. C. 
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Now, when we consider that Menephthah celebrated the 
Hibsed of 14948. c. in the second year of his reign, we are 
bound to admit that the evidence is not only satisfactory but 
conclusive. In addition to this, the much discussed “Stela of 
Menephthah,” which was discovered by Prof. Petrie after the 
above evidence had been furnished, mentions not only the de- 
feat of the Libyans, in the month of Epiphi of this king’s 5th 
year, but also the Flight of the Israelites. In the inscription 
the people of Israel are described as “ Jsrael, rometu-ef or ro- 
tu-ef,” that is, Zterally “Israel, his people.” Why Egyptolo- 
gists should render this name “ Isriili” is an enigma to me, for 
it is plainly Jsrae/. 

Shortly after the Exodus, Menephthah fled to Ethiopia, 
where he remained thirteen years. It is for this reason that 
his monuments suddenly fail usin his 8th year. During his 
absence the Aak Siphthah reigned in his stead in Thebes (vide 
“ Hakesephthres,” that is, Hak Sephthes, with a reign of thir- 
teen years, in the False Sothis List of Syncellus). 

It was generally supposed that Menephthah was drowned in 
the Red Sea, but his mummy has come to light to disprove all 
such stories and to verify Manetho, who stated unequivocally 
that, after these fateful years of voluntary exile had been com- 
pleted, Menephthah (called Amenophis by mistake of some 
copyist) and his son Seti returned to Egypt and drove out the 
Canaanites, who had dominated over Lower Egypt during the 
interregnum. The monuments also bear this out fully, but the 
space allotted to me in Bistia is too limited to permit me to go 
into further details. 

As many of the readers of Bist1a may not have my History, 
the following chronological table from Manetho is appended 
for convenient reference : 


Beginning of Hyksos Dynasty, 2097 B.C. 
Saites, or Set, 19 


2078 
Baion, or /a-ian, before epoch of Phamenoth, 14 
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Epoch of Phamenoth, 
Same, after epoch, as Rokk-nes, “ Little Heat” 


Apophis I., or Apapz, 


41 


2064 B.C. 
30 

2034 
61 


1973 


Sethos, or Set Nudti, before epoch of Parmuthi, 29 


Epoch of Pharmuthi, 
Same, after epoch, as Asas, 


Iannos, or Jan-ach, 


Apophis ITI. (36 y. 7 m.+2m.+1m.), 


Date of Hyksos Expulsion, 
Chnebros (Aah-mes before epoch of Pachons), 


Beginning of XVIIIth Dynasty, and Epoch of 
Pachons, 

Amosis, after epoch, as “ Petichons,” “ Gift of 
Chons,” 


Amenophis I., his son (13) 


Amessis, the latter’s sister, 


Mephnes’ A71d-sed 
Mephres, or Ma-ka-ph’ra (Queen Het-shepsut) 


Mephra-Tuthmosis, same as Tothmes III., 
Tuthmosis, or Thothmes III., before epoch of 


Payni, 
Epoch of Payni, 


_-———_ 


1944 
20 


1924 
50 


1874 
37 


1837 
13 


1824 


25.4 

1798.8 
13.9 

1784.11 
20.11 


1764 
21.5 


1742.7 
12.9 


1729.10 “ 
25.10 


1704 “ 
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Same and Amenophis II., after epoch, as Har- 
em-achu, “ Horus on the Horizon,” 4.1 


1699.11 B.C. 
Tuthmosis, or Thothmes IV., 9.8 


1690.3 
Amenophis III., (30.10) 31.10 


1658.5 
Horus, (36.5) 36.9 


1621.8 
Rameses I., (sole reign only), 1.4 


1620.4 
Sethos or Seti I., before epoch of Epiphi, 36.4 


Epoch of Epiphi, 1584 “ 
Same, after epoch, as “ Osiropis,” 23 


Beginning of XIXth Dynasty, 1561 
Rameses Miamun, 66.2 


1495 
Menephthah, 19.6 


1475 


The above will illustrate how the Egyptians filled out an as- 
tronomical hanti of 120 years. 


Horus, or Har-em-hib, has the following three reigns :— 

1. Aten-ach-en-ra, twelve years, three months. 

2. Aten-anch-en-es, twelve years, five months. 

3. <Aten-acherres, another twelve years, 1 month, the first 
two of which were excluded from the official list as illegitimate. 

It will be seen than Ramesses I., was “the king who knew 
not Joseph,” for his accession and Joseph’s death co-incide. 


OrxLanpbo P. ScHMIDT. 
Covington, Ky. 
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Results of Hrehaological Research in Palestine. 


For fully half a century the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates 
valleys have almost entirely monopolized the attention of the 
biblical archeologist. Only lately Palestine, a country hither- 
to closed by the decrees of the government to the pick and 
spade of the investigator, has become accessible to antiquarian 
research. A leading participant in new excavations in the 
Holy Land, Prof. Dr. E. Snellin, of the University of Vienna, 
publishes in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift (Erlangen) an ac- 
count of the work and its significance for the Bible student. He 
says in substance: 

With the exception of a few spasmodic efforts, all the sys- 
tematic archeological work in the chief of Bible lands has been 
done only within the past ten or a dozen years. In 1890-92 
Flinders Petrie and Bliss laid bare a large part of Tell Hesy, 
the old biblical Lachish,in Southwestern Palestine and theruins 
of seven cities were here found one upon the other. In 1894-97 
Bliss was at work near Jerusalem and extended the researches 
of Warren and Guthe still further. In 1899-1900 Bliss and 
McCallister discovered the remnants of four old castles on four 
elevations in Southwestern Palestine, some dating back to the 
Canaanite period and others to the Roman. Since rgo2 the 
British Palestine Exploration Society, which has been working 
at Tell Abu Shusheh, some three hours east of Joppa, has been 
rewarded by rich results, and has succeeded in uncovering the 
ancient city of Gezer, which, according to the Bible, was given 
to Solomon by his father-in-law, the King of Egypt. Inthe 
the same year Academy of Sciences in Vienna, with the assist- 
ance of the Austrian government, sent out the present writer 
at the head of an expedition, which has been at work at Tell 
Ta’annek, the site of the biblical Taanach, in the plains of 
Megiddo. Here a city was laid bare which, during the period 
between 2000 and 600 B. c., passed through many vicissitudes, 
and was at one time protected in four places by castles. During 
the year 1903 the German Palestine Society, under the manage- 
ment of the experienced Dr. Schumacher, the German consul, 
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has been working at Tel-el-Mutesellim, the site of the ancient 
Megiddo, with excellent results. 

The result of these researches, so far as biblical problems 
are concerned, can be summarized in the following way: 

1. It has become clear that during the period from 2500 to 
1700 B. C. there existed a native type of culture and civilization 
in Palestine, clearly marked in the different products of the 
ceramic arts found, as well as in vases and other decorative work. 
This type of culture is sharply distinguished from the Babylon- 
ian which latter made itself felt in Palestine, and also from the 


Egyptian and the Phcenician, which appeared at subsequent 
stages. 


2. Evidences of an Israelitish period begin to appear about 
the year 1200 B. c., and samples of the utensils, potsherds, vases, 
etc. of this time are at hand, with peculiar red-brown decora- 
tion on some of the crockery. During this period Babylonian 
influence has practically disappeared, but the influence of 


Egypt is still noticeable, Egyptian amulets and figures of gods 
being found in goodly number. Tosum up: in the Canaanite 


period, Babylonian, Egyptian, and Phoenician influences are to 
be detected in Palestine. In the first half of the Israelitish pe- 
riod the dominant influence ts Egyptian; in the second half, 
Phoenician and Greek influences are most prominent. 

3. The excavations in Palestine have surprised us by fur- 
nishing accurate data regarding the Canaanite religion; and the 
better one becomes acquainted with it, the more clearly one per- 
ceives the contrast between the Israelite and Canaanite beliefs, 
the former seeming to have developed in a more or less direct 
antithesis to the latter, The results of the investigations in 
this respect can be summarized in the statement that the Cana- 
anites have become for us people of flesh and blood. We real- 
ize that the Bible pictures this people and their religion in a 
manner that is historically correct; and, indeed, the naturalis- 
tic and superstitious character of their religion is made the 
more obvious. Now we can understand better than ever the 
life-and-death struggle in which the Israelitish prophets en- 


gaged in warring against this religion. No bridge could have 
spanned the gulf between the two creeds. 
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It is true that in external religious observances, in rites and 
ceremonies, there was a certain similarity between the religion 
of Israel and that of the people who ethnologically were their 
kith and kin; but the spirit of the two was totally different, 
and Israel’s religion could only thrive by adopting an attitude 
of antagonism toward all the religions that surrounded it. A 
phenomenon emphasized in the Bible-Babel controversy, 
namely, a certain external similarity between all the leading 
religions of Western Asia, is also to be noted in this connec- 
tion. But Isreal, in appropriating these common forms, gave 
them an entirely new and different spirit, which can only be 
attributed to divine revelation. The religion of Israel is not 
one of a kind, not even the best of a kind, but the only one of 
its kind. It is su¢ generis, and the claims of the Scriptures are 
fully corroborated by the researches in this new archeological 


field.— Translation made for the Literary Digest. 


Excavations at Herculaneum. 


In the March Brsiia, we gave an account of Dr. Waldstein’s 
efforts to form a society for the purpose of excavating at Her- 
culaneum. It now appears that owing to Italian opposition, 
the plan is given up, and Dr. Waldstein announces that he 
does not feel justified in going on with the work, and that for 


the present he must ask those who have so generously support- 
ed him to suspend their activity. 


There seems no mystery about what has happened. At the 
start Dr. Waldstein succeeded in impressing the Italian author- 
ities with the immense possibilities of the scheme, and obtain- 
ed their cordial consent to it—not verbal only, but written. On 
the strength of this he devoted a large amount of time and put 
himself to a great deal of expense in visiting various countries, 
including the United States, in order to induce the heads of 
States to co-operate in the formation of national committees, 

Everywhere his plan was eagerly discussed and supported. 
President Roosevelt, King Edward, President Loubet, Emper- 
or William, and other rulers all endorsed the scheme and prom- 
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ised their hearty support. At the White House in Washington 
President Roosevelt and members of the Cabinet were present 
at a lecture on the scheme by Prof. Waldstein, and in New 
York J. Pierpont Morgan was so much interested in the plan 
that he lent his house for the delivery of another lecture. A 
number of other wealthy Americans promised to aid the exca- 
vation. 

But, in the meantine, many Italian newspapers, seeing a 
chance to attack the government, began a bitter attack on the 
plan. The majesty of Italy, according to their statements, was 
insulted; aliens were to be allowed to make excavations on 
Italian soil just as though Italy were some fourth-rate country 
like Turkey or China; there was to be a new invasion of the 
Goths and Vandals; the treasures lying beneath the surface 
at Herculaneum were to be carried away to London and Paris 
and New York. 

In the face of this outbreak of indignation the Italian govern- 
ment threw Prof. Waldstein and his scheme overboard. The 
letter which Signor Orlando, Minister of Public Instruction, 
had written to the Professor, promising the support of the 
Italian government for the scheme, was explained away. 

Dr. Waldstein says in his letter: 

“The changes in the Italian government include the resigna- 
tion of Signor Orlando. I do not know what view the present 
government will take as regards the engagements made by 
their predecessors. These engagements are beyond all doubt. 

“ Now, I can well understand how Signor Orlando’s memory 
may have failed him in the stress of business in which I have 
known him to have lived; how he neglected to do his share 
(not mine) after we had come to an agreement about the main 
plan last April, and to prepare his Italian colleagues on the 
commission and public opinion in Italy; how, after the mis- 
guided press campaign had put archeologists and journalists 


against the project, he should, as a national politician, have 
hesitated—though a timely clearness and firmness of attitude 
could have avoided such misguidance. I can also believe that, 
through lapse of memory or through miscarriage of the post, 
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he should have forgotten or not have received the letter I sent 
him last summer, apprising him of my success in France and 
my intentions elsewhere. 

“T can, moreover, prove that, through official sources, I was 
in communication with: the Italian government last autumn, 
and received nothing but news of encouraging support for 
what I was doing. I am, therefore; emphatically not writing 
in a spirit of recrimination when I now insist upon correcting 
the misconstructions which may arise out of Signor Orlando's 
statement in the Italian Chamber. 

“T owe this to myself; but, above all, to those people of rep- 
resentative importance all over the world whom I succeeded 
in interesting in the scheme, who generously gave me their ac- 
tive support in the full faith that I was acting with the proper 
authority. 

“Last April I secured all that could possibly be required from 
the Italian government to guarantee its consent to my action 
in bringing about the international excavation of Herculaneum. 
I would ask anybody, of whatever nationality, whether it is 
not enough to secure the consent of the Monarch and Prime 
Minister of a country conditionally upon the consent of the 
Minister immediately concerned in the project—which latter I 
secured absolutely. This verbal consent was then confirmed 
by letter, summarizing the main drift of our conversation and 
sent to me by the Minister on the same day. It is not custom- 
ary to ask Cabinet Ministers for a letter confirming a previous 
conversation, unless a definite business agreement is implied. 

“ Now, Signor Orlando made it appear in his speech as if we 
might have met and been introduced at a casual social meeting; 
that he looked upon my scheme with benevolent academic inter- 
est; that he believed my object merely was to found an honor- 
ary committee of ‘potentates’ who were to do—what? Appar- 
ently they were to enjoin upon the Italian government and 
people to do their own business. 

“Does Signor Orlando really believe that any of the potent- 
ates would consent to such an action? Does he really think 
that I traveled to Italy expressly for my self-imposed task, as I 
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traveled to France, Germany and the United States, for such a 
fatuous if not impertinent undertaking; and does he credit me 
with thinking him capable of such a view about himself, myself 
or the high authorities with which he wrongly assumes I meant 
exclusively to deal? 

“My introduction to him took place in a most official man- 
ner, and solely for the business I hadin hand. It was effected 
through a letter from the Prime Minister, mentioning this bus- 
iness, which was sent to him, and upon which a formal inter- 
view took place at the Ministry. My first words to him, as to 
those in authority whom I had addressed before, were that 
‘this was not a question of foreigners excavating in Italy, but 
of all nations joining to co-operate with Italy in the interna- 
tional excavation of Herculaneum.’ 

“Difficulties were mentioned by him and by me, and were 
discussed by us; points of law which I was asked to lay before 
him were at once elucidated by his clear legal mind. Yet I met 
with unqualified and enthusiastic support for the whole enter- 
prise, including the moral effect of such a new international 
departure; and the real difficulty that loomed before me was 
the arduous task of interesting the nations all over the world 
in such a scientific enterprise enough to induce them to make 
material sacrifice for such a lofty idea. 

“After my interview I certainly had not the slightest suspi- 
cion that the difficulty would one day mean the consent of the 
Italian government. And when I received his letter, written 
that same day, and confirming in writing, in his own words, 
‘this world-initiative to excavate completely Herculaneum,’ 
that part of my labor seemed definitely over. 

“T owe this explanation to those who have so generously 
supported me here, in France, in Germany, in the United 
States, in Austria, in Sweden and elsewhere. For the present I 
must ask them to suspend their activity.”’ 


In the frontispiece in the March S7d/ia, the figures should be 
reversed. No.2should be No.1. In Mr. Offord’s note the name 
of the publisher should read Spink. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A correspondent asks the question, ‘Why is Palestine so 
barren?” The answer is that itis not barren, that the soil is 
good enough in the valleys, but that the deficient rainfall de- 
mands irrigation and that this is almost wholly neglected. A 
country denuded of trees, and cultivated in the most unintel- 
ligent manner may get a reputation for barrenness, but better 
care would soon bring fine crops out of Palestine fields. 

It is not often that one finds any active opposition in churches 
to the use of maps and other results of research in Bible lands, 
but an instance lately occurred where an old pastor distinctly 
declared that no such thing as a relief map was wanted in his 
church, and the Sunday-school was obliged to pass a unani- 
mous resolution, asking leave of the governing board of the 
church to install sucha map. Of course the map pleaded its 
own case successfully as soon as it was examined. 

Writing in advance of the Quarterly for April, I do not know 
just what has been accomplished at Gezer during the last three 
months, nor how far the winter rains may have retarded the 
work, but it is a fact that effort has been made to carry the ex- 
cavation as far as possible during this last year of opportunity. 
Some friends have declared that the work must not stop. But 
there is no hope of its continuance. The original permit was 
given for two years, and it has been extended for a third year. 
This has been done in other cases, but in no case has further 
extension been granted. That our work would be carried on 
without leave is not to be thought of, for the Fund has always 
dealt honorably with the government. Of course we are look- 
ing forward to the time when scientiflc exploration will no 
longer be regarded with suspicion as having some concealed 
military purpose, but that time does not seem to be near. 

It is well for our interest that so many have visited the scene 
at Gezer and have always come away with good words for Mr. 
Macalister. Such an account of the work as Professor L. B. 
Paton lately gavein the Homilette Review is encouraging. He 
was spending a winter at Jerusalem in charge of the American 
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School for Oriental Study, and made a visit of some days to 
Gezer and saw the progress of the work. His account is con- 
cise but comprehensive. 

It is true that the enthusiasm of researches in Babylon and 
Egypt does not attach to our work. We find no elaborate rec- 
ords and no jewels of fine workmanship. Our work is not such 
as to appeal to lovers of fine art or to the wealthy patrons of 
museums. It is the Bible student whom we serve and satisfy. 
He is not rich in this world’s goods, but he is in earnest. He is 
not seeking a return to himself, but is looking to the education 
of others. His interest in human history is deep because he 
regards its spiritual side rather than its artistic or military or 
commercial aspects. He thus gives his money to the genera- 
tions following almost as if he were making his will, and he is 
satisfied if the Scriptures are vindicated and their meaning 


made more plain than before such work was done. 

Very kind expressions of the appreciation of the work have 
come in recent letters, and several subscribers have voluntarily 
increased their payments. All this means much to Sir Charles 
Wilson and his colleagues of the Executive Committee; reliev- 
ing their anxiety and giving them hope. 

Speaking of our Fund’s good year, let me say that it has not 
been benefitted by unfortunate events occurring in other or- 
ganizations formed to do the work of excavation in other lands. 
On the contrary, everything which tends to lessen the confi- 
dence of the public in one organization or in one explorer is a 
distinct injury, and our own freedom for thirty years from any 
such misfortune does not save us from being confused by some 
with less fortunate organizations, and from being treated ac- 
cordingly, to our detriment. . 

With great satisfaction I subjoin a list of subscriptions re- 
ceived since report in Bisiia for January. 


Tueopore F. Wricut, Honorary U.S. Secretary. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Book Review. . 

Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters. By 
C. H. W. Johns, M. A., Lecturer in Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
and King’s College, London. 

This is the sixth volume, but the first one published, of The 
Library of Ancient Inscriptions. This series is a worthy suc- 
cessor to the seventeen volumes of the Records of the Past, but 
is far more complete, for never before was such a large and 
varied body of inscriptions available as a basis for selection. 
When completed it will form a comprehensive library, contain- 
ing the most most valuable monumental literature, and edited 
by scholars who are all acknowledged authorities in their spe- 
cial departments. The series will comprise the best fruits of 
modern Oriental scholarship and of the most important results 
of the excavations conducted during the past century in Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Arabia, Palestine and Egypt. The inscriptions 
will be arranged, as far as possible, in chronological order, and 
brief notes will facilitate, in every way, their interpretation. 

In the volume before us it has been impossible to give trans- 
lation of the thousands of laws, contracts and letters which 
have come down to us, for there would not only be great sim- 
ilarity, but they would prove very monotonous. The editor, 
therefore, has selected some of the most typical ones as fair 
average specimens, and then has collected in an introduction 
and notes the most interesting additional items of information 
to be gathered from others of the type. Hence most of the 
types here selected have involved the reading and study of 
scores of texts, though but one is given in translation. There- 
fore, while other volumes of the series are properly translations, 
with brief introductions and foot notes, the present volume 
consists of copious introductions and many notes, with few 
translations. 

A fresh translation is given of the famous Hammurabi Code 
and the parallel legal and contract material, with original 
studies in Babylonian and Assyrian institutions. The law and 
the law courts are first considered, then follows the reference 
to procedures which occur in other sections, such as the rights 
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of the State, the family, and the private individual. Then we 
learn of the classes of property and the various ways of dis- 
posing of it, and many other legal matters in vogue among the 
Babylonians. 


The code of Hammurabi is characteristically a civil code, 
dealing in no way or manner with religious belief rites or cer- 


ceremonies, but its divine origin is taught as definitely as in 
that associated with the name of Moses. As a revalation of 
the social, economic, and judicial organization of the ancient 
Babylonians, it has no equal in all literature. This code is a 
triumph of legal precision and order, and pre-supposes a regu- 
lar justiciary, with a very highly-advanced state of civilization, 
and an established central government. In fact, the code of 
Hammurabi is a compilation. He did not invent the laws. It 
is evident that there were laws, and even ‘codes, centuries be- 
fore him. 

With the ancient Babylonians there was no word for “law,” 
only the terms “judgment,” “right” or “wrong.” The ideas 
of right and wrong which permeated the Babylonianl aw were 
the common property of all the dwellers in Mesopotamia. It 
was but a slow and spontaneous product of social conditions. 
The law of Babylonia has had a great influence upon that of 
nearly all the countries of Europe. That which was at one 
time the exclusive possession of one highly-favored city, be- 
came the property of the whole world. Wherever the Baby- 
lonian merchant went, he carried with him the law by which 
his business, in its extent and fullness, was made possible. He 
thereby became the pioneer of a higher civilization. Says Mr. 
Johns: “ When a careful investigation is made it will probably 
be found that the most distinctive Christian principles in our 
times are those which were taken over from Jewish life, since 
the Old Testament still more widely appeals to us than the 
New. But those Jewish ideas regarding society have been in- 
herited in turn from the far more ancient Babylonian civiliza- 
tion. Itis startling to find how much that we have thought dis- 
tinctively our own has really come down to us from that great 
people who ruled the land of the two streams. We need not be 
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ashamed of anything we can trace back so far. It is from no 
savage ancestors it descends to us. It bears the ‘ball mark,’ 
not only of extreme antiquity but of sterling worth.” 

Nearly three hundred pages of this work are taken up with 
laws and contracts. Then some eighty pages are given to 
Babylonian and Assyrian letters. The Babylonians were great 
letter writers, and many thousands of their letters have come 
down tous. The letters are not only‘a rich mine of informa- 
tion on all sorts of topics, and those very often on which about 
all other the literatures are silent, but they also serve to illus- 
trate the history of the time. The appendix contains the Pro- 
logue and Epilogue to the Code of Hammurabi, Chronology, 
Weights and Measures, and Bibliography of the later periods. 
A full index completes this valuable work. (New York: Charles 
Scribners’s Sons. 8vo., pp. 424. Price $3.50.) 


Tue Twenty-sixth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
has just been issued to subscribers. It is entitled “ Ehnasya,” 


by W. M. Flinders Petrie, LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., etc., with 
chapters by C. T. Currelly, M.A. The whole of the visible 
part of the great mounds of Ehnasya, the ancient Heracleopo- 
lis Magna, consists of houses and rubbish heaps of the Roman, 
Coptic, and Arabic periods. On the west of the site is the great 
mound of Komed Dinar, which is of the IInd and [Vth century 


A. D., and has been formed by throwing out rubbish from the 
houses to the south and east of it. In the midst of the mounds 
are houses of the Vth to VIIth century, and on the eastern 
edge of the ruins habitation has continued down to the present 
village of Ehnasya. ‘This graduglly moving of a town is like 
that of Medinet et Fayum, where the XIIth Dynasty temple is 


about two miles from the modern town, and the mounds be- 
tween represent the intermediate history. 

Dr. Naville had spent a season at Ehnasya (or Ahnes) in 1891, 
and stated “we thus cleared what I believe to be all that is still 
extant of the great temple of Arsaphes.” Dr. Petrie had no 
great desire to follow Dr. Naville, but as no other site was in 
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in view at that time, and he had suspected that the region 
cleared by Dr. Naville was only a part of the temple, he not 
only cleared a space as large again as Dr. Naville’s hall, behind 
that, but he also discovered a great court much larger than 
the hall, in front of it. Here Dr. Petrie found what is perhaps 
the finest gold statute and the finest granite triad yet known. 
Various houses of Roman age, that had been destroyed by fire, 
were cleared, and a large quantity of pottery, figures, lamps, 
and tools, dated by the coins found in the houses. For instance, 
in the house of an iron monger were taken many coins from the 


earth which had fallen as brickwork from the upper story at 


the fire Most of them were of Alexandrian brass of Trojan to 
Antoninus, much worn; one large brass of Philip was in sharp 
condition, and none of the smaller coins could be later than this 
reign or possibly Gallienus, by their size, but nearly all were 
too much corroded to be cleaned. The house may then be 
dated to within ten years of a50 a. D. 

A great variety of terra cotta figures was found here: Herpo- 
crates standing, draped, and seated, nude; Aphrodite, holding 
her hair; Ceres, seated on a throne; the common figures of 
girls, seated on the ground and holding up their hands; an ac- 
robat striding with a palm branch; an ostrich, a fire altar, a 
basket chair, and many other subjects. The pottery is here 
buff-faced, with black pattern; many fragments of large vases, 
with coarse painting in black and red, of fish, spirals, etc. Be- 
sides this pottery there was a great quantity of iron tools, such 
as sickles, hoes, pruning hooks, sword, flesh hook, axhead, saws, 
knives, many keys, nails, and some globular beads of blue and 
glaze, roughly ribbed, and some common bronze dippers. 

One general result from these houses is the late use of pagan 
terra cotta. Not only are they abundant in the IIIrd century, 


but they last until the middle of the [Vth, and even into the 
Vth century. This shows that there was a large amount of 
paganism continuing until long after Constantine, although we 
hear of the early dominence of Christianity in Egypt. It would 
be hard to suggest that the burnt houses all belonged to the 
unpopular pagan minority; but yet, so far as the objects go, we 
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should suppose that Christianity had solely made its way dur- 
ing the century or two after Constantine, and was unknown 
betore. The evidence of the temple of Hershefi shows an ear- 
lier decay of paganism. The large temple described in this 
volume does not contain any remains of temples older than the 
XIIth Dynasty; and it was found to overrule regular buildings 
and burials which cannot be ealier than the XIth Dynasty. 

This volume contains thirty-eight pages of text and forty- 
five plates. A special extra publication is issued by the Fund, 
entitled “Roman Ehnasya,” giving, for the first time, a study of 
the dating of the Roman terra cotta figures and lamps found in 
Egypt; and a large corpus of types of lamps, classified and 
numbered, wnich will serve for reference in all future excava- 
tions on Roman rites. 


RArchaoclogical Notes. 


Says the Mew York Tribune :—Dr. John P. Peters’s criticism 
of Dr. Hilprecht’s books and lectures about the ancient city of 
Nippur, cannot fail in the long run to do good. If there is any- 
thing in the latter scholar’s utterances to provoke a doubt con- 
cerning the reality of the supposed discovery of a great Baby- 
lonian library previously unknown, the doubt should have pub- 
licity. Neither in archeology nor any other science can a real 
advance be made without frequent challenge and independent 
review of the testimony which enthusiastic investigators pre- 
sent in support of their announcements, Solicited or unsolicit- 
ed, such analysis and comment are necessary, and those who 
furnish it perform a valuable service. Final judgment can be 
rendered only by experts, and the number of persons qualified 
to act may be limited, but these are always assisted in reaching 
a conclusion by free discussion. Attention is thus directed to 
possible errors, large or small, that might otherwise have been 
overlooked. 

Dr. Hilprecht is under an obligation to consider the interests 
of the institution which sent him out to the East, and with 
which he is still connected. In the time and method of his re- 
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sponse he should be governed by the advice of its trustees. If, 
as seems to be the case, he continues to enjoy their confidence, 
a resignation and a libel suit are hardly called for. But Dr. 
Hilprecht should recognize that the reputation of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, as well as his own, is involved in the con- 
troversy ; and the vindication of both will depend largely on 
the character of the statement which is expected from him. 

Dr. Peters makes two complaints. One is that four of the 
eight tablets which are cited as evidence that a great literary 
storehouse has been uncovered came from other places, three 
of them having been found more than ten years prior to the al- 
leged discovery. The other criticism is that the four remaining 
tablets constitute a limited basis for so greataclaim. Ifthe first 
of these charges is well founded, the fault might have been one 
of carelessness rather than of intention ; but even so, it would 
discredit the work. The second point is the more important, 
perhaps. No doubt quality should count much more than 
quantity; yet the quality of so small a number of specimens as 
eight should be unmistakable and convincing to justify the 
pretence that a whole library had been unearthed. 

Since the above was written Dr. Hilprecht placed in the 
hands of the University of Pennsylvania trustees his resigna- 
tion as curator of the Babylonian section in the free Museum 
of Science and Art and as Clark professor of Assyriology. 
This will be officially announced by the university authorities 
after the inquiry into the Peters-Hilprecht scrap over the Nip- 
pur library has been decided in favor of Hilprecht. One of the 
men intimately concerned in the inquiry, says: 

“ Dr. Hilprecht forwarded his resignation with his request for 
an inquiry. It is generally conceded that the verdict of the 
trustees will largely vindicate the accused Assyriologist. But 
it is equally certain that they will never request him to recon- 
sider his resignation. Dr. Hilprecht’s official connection with 
the university has been permanently terminated.” 

So certain is it that the committee formed of Dr. Hilprecht’s 
friends will vindicate him that few of the scientists who have 
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brought the charges against him forwarded them to the 
trustees as requested. 

In the meantime it is said Dr. Hilprecht will leave America 
for good. All of his personal belongings, including even his 
private collection of Nippur tablets, have been packed in boxes 
and are ready to be shipped to his new home at Heiler Cei 
Merholz, Germany. 


A POPULAR account of the excavations in the Roman Forum 
from 1898 to 1904 in handy form is shortly to be brought out 
by a New York publisher. It is by E. Burton-Brown, who has 
been lecturing in the Forum twice a week during the winter. 
The book is intended not only to present information concern- 
ing the excavations, but also an account of the light they have 
thrown upon the religion and history of the Romans, and 
through these, upon the character of the people. As far as 
possible, Mr. Burton-Brown says in his preface, well-known 
facts contained in many previous publications about the Forum 
have been omitted; but the monuments that were not recently 
excavated have been noticed in their place, in order to make 
the little volume a complete handbook. 

A short introduction has been written by Comm. Boni, the 
director of the excavations. This is an abridgment of his 
papers, “I] Metodo” and “ Dalle Origine.” Comm. Boni writes 
in conclusion: 


Vast developments of human affairs separate the times of the 
Roman antiquarians, such as Varro and Verrius Flacus, from 


our own. Many monuments have been defaced, and many 
records have grown dimmer, and the scope of our researches 
is very different from theirs. Yet the difference is rather ap- 
parent than real, for the search after truth is the common 
motive of all seekers into history who cannot and will not be 
satisfied with mere names and numbers that have neither body 
nor soul. The methods that have reached down to the utter- 
most strata of the Forum, and must reach those of the Palatine 
also, are of a kind unknown tothe Augustan historians, and new 
material obstacles, of which they knew nothing, have been 
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multiplied in the intervening ages, and hamper us at every 
step. But our goal is the same that Livy saw before him 
twenty centuries ago: “to set our minds to understand the 
life and customs of the ancient Romans, that we may perceive 
by what manner of men, and by what means, whether at home 
or in the field, the Roman power rose and grew.” 


In Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions, 1904, p. 
548, is a report by M. Maspero on the work of the Service des 
Antiquités in 1903-4. At Edfu and Kom-Ombo the reparation 
of the temples has progressed. At El-Kab the tombs have been 
strengthened as much as possible. Negotiations for the com- 
plete excavation of the temple at Esneh have been entered 
upon. At Philae the temple has been little damaged by the 
water, and only slight repairs were needed. At Abydos parts 
of the temple that threatened to fall have been strengthened. 
At Sakkarah the excavation of the pyramid of Unas has been 
finished and that of the pyramid of Teti begun; in the course 
of this work fine jewels of the Saite period have been found. 
At Zaouiet-el-Aryan tombs of the Thinite period have been 
opened containing objects marked with the name of king 
Serpent. Many of the great monuments discovered by Mari- 
ette at Tanis, have been brought tothe Cairo Museum. At 
Thebes, on the left bank, Mr. Carter has cleaned out the tomb 
of Menephtah, and opened, at the expense of Mr. Theodore M. 
Davis, the tomb of Queen Hatshepsouitou. At the same time 
he has continued his excavations at Ramesseum and supervised 


the work of Mr. Mond at the tombs of Sheik Abd el Kurnah. 
At Karnak Mr. Legrain has continued the repairs of the tem- 
ple, and has found a vast store of discarded ex votes, more than 
seven thousand statuettes of bronze and five hundred statues 
of various kinds of stone, for the most part from 30 cm. to 1.20 
m. in height, though more are several meters high. Most of 
these are dated between the twentieth Dynasty and the Persian 
Conquest, and are covered with valuable inscriptions. Nearly 
all are good work, and some are real masterpieces. 
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Proressor Doerpfeld, the distinguished head of the Athenian 
branch of the German Archeological Institute, has not been 
converted by the objections raised to his theory that the clas- 
sical and modern Leucas was the Homeric Ithaca, but is more 
confident than ever that he is right. He has been accustomed 
in other matters to see former objectors range themselves later 
on his side, for no one else has brought forward so many new 
views with regard to Greek topography and architecture which 
at last have become generally accepted. Several wealthy Ger- 
mans have supplied him with funds for the continuance of his 
excavations on Leucas (his Homeric Ithaca), and;the German 
Emperor has detailed two Prussian officers for the survey of 
the island, and the preparation of a better map than now exists. 
Dr. Doerpfeld probably expects to find no demonstrative evi- 


dence for the truth of his theory, such as would convince Von 
Wilamowitz of Berlin, the most pronounced critic of his view; 
but he hopes to find the remains of a great Mycenzan palace, 
less magnificent than those in Argolis, but of the same age. 
That the classical Ithaca fails to satisfy the requirememts of 
the Homeric Ithaca is generally conceded by those who have 
visited it. In opposition to those who explain this lack of agree- 
ment by supposing the Homeric poet to have lived exclusively 
in Asia Minor and to have had no personal knowledge of West- 
ern Greece, Dr. Doerpfeld urges that, so far as the Homeric 
poems have been tested by the results of archeological excava- 
tions, the Homeric descriptions have been found to be based on 
fact to an extent hitherto supposed impossible. He believes in 
the essential original unity of the poems, and would assign the 
the poet to an earlier date than scholars generally accept—to 
the twelfth century B. c., before the Dorian migration. 


Says the London Glode :—The large limestone statue discov- 
ered by Dr. Banks at Bismya in Southern Babylonia, will prove 
to be a historical monument, equal, if not superior, in import- 
ance to the famous diorite statues found by M. de Sarzec at 
Tello. It is a massive work, fortunately nearly perfect, and 
the head is distinctly of anon-Semitic type—another blow to the 
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anti-Sumerian school. The inscription is in very archaic char- 
acters, certainly prior to B. c. 3000, but preserves the name of 
the ruler, and of the city whose ruins are marked by the 
mounds. The King’s name is Dada—a name which occurs in 
the earliest inscription known, that of Manishtusu, King of 
Kish, about B. c. 4500. The name of the city was Udnunki, 
“the city of the Sun Prince,” and called by the Semites Adab. 
It figures but little in Babylonian history, but is mentioned as 
one of the cities benefitted by the great King Khammurabi, 
who calls himself the King who gave life to the city of Adab 
and restored the noble temple. The publication of this import- 
ant inscription and the other memorials from the site will be 
anxiously awaited by Oriental scholars. 

A work of great importance to the subject of the pre-Islamic 
history of Arabia has been issued by Dr. Ditlif Nielson. It is 
entitled the “Ancient Arabian Moon Worship and the Mosaic 
Narrative.” This work, which is written in a scholarly man- 
ner and with but few preconceived theories, throws a flood of 
light upon the ancient Minean and Sabean civilizations. His 
evidence that Sinai derives it name from the Moon god Sin and 
that especially in his aspect as a god of law and wisdom, is ex- 
tremely interesting; but especially important is his lucid expla- 
nation of the Sabbath and the week as of lunar origin. At the 
present time, when so much that is unsound is being written 
about the relations between Arabia and South Africa, his lucid 
account of ancient Arabian shrines, illustrated by plans and 
photographs, will be of great value. 

Really, it would seem to be necessary that the policy of fis- 
cal tariff with rigid protection should be enforced in the realm 
of Oriental archeology. This is clear, when a well-known pub- 
lishing firm announces a series of volumes, entitled “The Li- 
brary of Ancient Inscriptions,” and out of the nine volumes in 
preparation, only two are by English scholars, while the edito- 
rial department is in the hands of American professors. We 
have certainly the finest Egyptian and Assyrian collections in 
the world, and most of the material on which these works are 
based is stored in our National Museum; and there are still 
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scholars in both Egyptology and Assyriology who can hold their 
own with those of German origin and training. Is it coming 
to the state, ‘‘ No English required?” 

The trustees of the British Museum have just issued three 
more parts of the “Select Inscriptions,” which contain portions 
of Assyrian vocabularies and dictionaries, and also fifty plates 
of inscriptions relating toOmens. These parts complete the 
thousandth plate of this important work, and have made sev- 
eral hundred inscriptions accessible to students at a price with- 
in the reach of those of most limited means. Among the works 
of which all known fragments have been published are the 
Creation Epic, the great dictionary of Assyrian and Sumerian, 
edited in the reign of Artaxexes, the Book Devils and Evil 
Spirits, and some hundreds of commercial contracts of the first 
Babylonian Dynasty, B. c. 2300, and large numbers of revenue 
tablets. It is proposed to publish in an early number the 
standard text of the Deluge Tablet, with all the ancient com- 
mentaries relating to it. 


Dr. Epcar James Banks sends from Bagdad a letter to the 
Biblical World on “ Warka, the ruins of Erech (Gen. x: 10),” in 
which he says that Warka is the largest of all the Babylonian 
ruins. Not only on account of its size is it interesting; it fig- 
ures in the great Babylonian epic as the scene where Izdubar 
and Ea-bani killed the bull sent by the goddess Ishtar to de- 
stroy them; there the goddess herself lived, and, according to 
Gen. x: 10, it was one of the cities which were the beginning of 
the kingdom of the mighty hunter, Nimrod. Warka is an im- 
mense ruin, more than a mile in length and some six miles in 
circumference. To excavate it thoroughly would be an enor- 
mous task, but the labor would be richly repaid. Probably no 
ruin in Babylonia conceals a greater number of antiquities of 
every variety and age. 


Messrs Metuuen, of London, has recently issued Archeology 
and Fasle Antiquities, by R. Munro, LL.D. The main object of 
this work is to show how modern methods of comparative 
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archeology may be utilized as a means of detecting erroneous 
conclusions, whether founded on imperfect observations, false 
statements or the actual forgery of objects. A brief account 
is given of a number of discoveries in various parts of the 
world which have become the subject of controversy, as well 
as of some notable forgeries. The concluding chapter deals 
with the lessons to be derived from the narrative of the results 
of ignorance, fraud and imposture. 


In the spring of 1896 the American Archeological School in 
Rome had mouldings made of the Triumphal Arch of Trajan 
at Beneventum, under the direction of Professor Frothingham, 
the Associate Director of the School in 1895-96. A new illus- 
trated edition of the catalogue of casts from the moulds has 
been proposed, which gives the price at which each of the 
twenty-eight castsis sold. The price of the entire series is $800, 
not including the cost of packing and transportation. Corre- 
spondence regarding these casts may be addressed to Professor 
Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 


American Journal of Archeology. January-March. The 
Temple of the Sirens in the Sorrentine Peninsula, Ettore Pais 
—The Palace at Nippur not Mycenzan but Hellenistic, Allan 
Marquand—A New Head of the So-called “Scipio” Type. An 
Attempt at its Identification, Walter Dennison—The Temple 
of Apollo at Corinth, Benjamin Powell. Abstract of Paper 
read at the General Meeting of the Archeological Institute. 
Archeological Notes. 


In the Beilage of the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 24, the 
German archeologist, R. Englemenn, of Rome, discusses at 
considerable length the new Italian law in reference to arche- 
ological researches and investigations in that country. He de- 
plores it, not only because it practically excludes the foreign 
savant from engaging in such work, but to a great extent also 
hampers the Italian scholar. 
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The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature. 
April. The Poetic Form of Psalm xxiii, Paul Haupt—A New 
Historical Stela of the Intefs, Garret C. Pier—The Interpreta- 
tion of Hab. 3; 4, Prof. W. R. Arnold—An Ancient Babylonian 
(Ax-Head) Inscription, Ira M. Price—The Valley Samaria, 


A. E. Olmstead—When Did the Hittites Enter Palestine ?»— 
New Light on the History of the Eleventh Dynasty—Book 
Notices. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 
XXVII, part 3. Greek Mummy Labels in the British Museum 


(continued), H. R. Hall—Chronology of Asurbanipal’s Reign, 
B. C. 668-626. III, C- H. W. Johns—The Temple of Erment as 
it was in 1850, Percy E. Newberry—Extracts from my Note- 
books, VII, Percy E. Newberry—The King Samon, or Seshe- 
mon on the enclosures of El-Kab, G. Legrain—The Assyrian 
god, Au. A. H. Sayce. 


Dr. Jeremias’ Monotheistische Strimuugeu inerhalb der baby- 
lonischen Religion, recently issued, is a pamphlet of forty-eight 
pages, and indicates several monotheistic tendencies within 
the Babylonian religion, but denies the correctness of Delitzsch’s 
statement that such evidence of monotheism has been discussed 
in Babylon as deprives Israel of her greater glory, viz., “that 


she alone of all the nations succeeded in attaining to pure mon- 
otheism.” 


For the first time in history, it is said, one of the pyramids 
has been struck by lightning. The pyramid struck is that of 
Khephren, and the fact is another illustration of the gradual 
change that is being brought about in the climate of Egypt by 
the great dam of Assouan and the irrigation works made pos- 
sible since British occupation of the Nile Valley. 
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HONORABLE SECRETARY FOR THE U. S. A., 
John Ellerton Lodge, 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 
This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 


Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 


Its discoveries and 


quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, sammarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


Tur ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF EcyptT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-ROMAN BRANCH. 


This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I. The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. 


ll, Tamis. Part I. Memoir for 1&%4-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


lil. Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 18%5-86. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciy V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


IV. Goshen and the Shrine oi Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


VY. Tanis. Part II. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, F. LI). Griffith and A. 
S. Mrrray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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4. Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


Vill. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 
I. The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 


II. The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. LI. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paheri, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


Xl. Deirel Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIII, Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XAIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari. Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 


Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
Igoo-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


RArchaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


ll. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


Ili, El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Volume for 1893-4. By F. Ll. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Voiume for 1894-5. By F. Ll. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vi. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 
ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. BeniHasan. PartIV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


IX. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1go0-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XII. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1901-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


lll, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Annual Archaological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to rgo1-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 
Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 


Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 
Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 
Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 


Somers Clark, F. S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the sum of... seinen 
to be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; ond 1 direct that the oad 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as | may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


I i ccsiicsisssicccsnstieacciaceacceamiabce 


Witness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Grn. Str CHARLES W. Wixson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Honorary Secretary. 
WALTER Morrison, Esq., M. P. J. D. Crace, Esa. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuir STREET, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
PresIpENT Daniet C. Gitman, LL.D., Battimore. 

PresipENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 

Prorrssor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
CrarencE M. Hype, Eso., New York. 

Rev. Joun P. Perers, D.D., NEw York. 

Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHAuTAugqua. 
ProFEssor THEODORE F. WriGut, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 

A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F.R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener. C. M. G., R. E. 


It was established on the following 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

Tue Recovery oF THE SyNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 

3. THE SuRvEY oF WESTERN PaLEstine.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine werea ferra tncognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 
due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5: Five Hunprep Square MILEs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulfn, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THE GrotocicaAL Survey, By Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND CusToMs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &Cc. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscribers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) ‘The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 
price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work,” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement"’ free. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annua/ 
Report and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘* Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, can be had separately. 


Il. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 
lil. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r. z. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., k. FE. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.r. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.r. 

Vi. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., ui.p., F.R.s. 

VI. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., x.z. 


IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 


D.C.L., R.E. . 
XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, i1.v. 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 


XIll. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 


XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 


XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 


XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.L.,x.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.r. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (‘Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., 


LL.D., R.E. 


XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.L.s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. ‘Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, x.c.n. 


Maps. 
I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 


Il, Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 
Ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 


Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


Vi. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Xi. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XII. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Siides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


Casts. 
Seal of ‘‘ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 


Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 


The Siloam Inscription. 
Mount Sinai (large and small). 


Bonorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THeopore F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Bonorary Local Secretaries. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District oF CotumBiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
ILuno1s: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
InpIANA: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Maine: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
MassacuusETts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micuican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsuire: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orrcon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 7or Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruope Istanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
Trnnesszx: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 





